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by Induction Telephone 
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Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


A railroad enginéer in his locomotive cab answering 
a telephone call fromm the engineer of another train .. . or from 
the towerman in a railroad signal tower . . . or from the freight 
conductor in a distant caboose—while his train rolls along. 


ENGINE TO 
Not only has that become reality on the Pennsylvania Railroad— CABOOSE 


but installations are now being made on the main line ona big scale. 


This train telephone system is a creation of Pennsylvania Railroad 


research, worked out in conjunction with the Union PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Switch and Signal Company. Tested and proved, it adds still 


further to established signaling, communicating | Seong he Nason 1) 


and safety devices which make American railroads the 


safest transportation in tse world! *% 52,413 entered the Armed Forces + 752 have given their lives for their Country 











WAR ENDS IN EUROPE 


The War in Europe is over. Early in the morning of 
May 7, Germany Surrendered Unconditionally to the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia. 

The enemy surrendered to General Eisenhower in 
a little red school house in Reims, France. President 
Truman proclaimed V-E day at 9 a. M. on May 8. 


Germany, whose mighty armies tried to conquer the 
world, today lies a beaten, ruined nation. 

In the past few weeks, her defenses have crumbled 
like an ant hill beneath the steel treads of Allied tanks 
and the marching feet of Allied troops. 

Like ants, too, German soldiers scurried forth to sur- 
render, giving themselves up with such speed that they 
could not immediately be counted. 

Members of the German High Command are among 
the prisoners captured by the Allies. Prize catch of the 
lot is Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, once Supreme 
Commander of German Armies in the west. 

Berlin, Germany’s capital and the stronghold of Naz- 
ism, fell to the Russians after a fierce battle lasting 12 
days. 

Little remains of what was once the largest city on 
the Continent with a population of over 4,300,000. 

Allied air power and Russian guns have leveled Ber- 





lin to the ground. What buildings remain erect are hol- 
low shells. 

The Russian army, which had marched 1,000 miles 
from Moscow and 1,500 miles from Stalingrad, planted 
the Russian flag atop Hitler's headquarters. 


HITLER DEAD? 

Where was Hitler when Berlin fell? Where was the 
mighty Fuehrer as whole German armies melted away 
like snow on a summer day? 

Hitler was dead according to reports. 

The Russians reported that he had shot himself, 
rather than face Allied justice. 

They said that Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels 
also committed suicide. _ 

As Allied armies fought their way into the heart of 
Germany, they uncovered scores of Nazi crimes against 
humanity. 

In the dreaded concentration camps of Germany, 
they found overwhelming evidence of inhuman cruel- 
ties practiced on ‘captured Russians, Poles, French, 
Czechs, and Greeks; on Jews, and German political 
prisoners. 

Dozens ot these “camps of horror” were discovered 
at Buchenwald, Belsen, Dachau, and many other places. 

In these camps, the Germans had tortured, starved, 
gassed, and shot millions of men, women, and children. 

Millions of foreign slave laborers in Germany, who 
survived their captors’ cruelties, wept with joy at their 
release. 

Czechs, Russians, Poles, French and Dutch who had 
been forced to work in Hitler’s factories and on German 
farms, would soon see their homes and families again. 


NAZI RESISTANCE CRUSHED 


For a while, pockets of fanatical Nazi troops still held 
out —in Holland, in Denmark, and in northern Ger- 
many. 

But these pockets were soon crushed by a hail of Al- 
lied steel in which nothing could survive. 

The fall of Berlin sent a thrill through the capitals of 
the United Nations. In Moscow especially, there were 
scenes of wild rejoicing. 

The battle for Berlin was a nightmare of desperate 
street fighting above ground, and in the subways and 
sewers beneath the bomb-shattered city. 

Special squads of Russian sappers*, wearing black 
rubber coats and carrying searchlights, crawled after 
the Nazis, using grenades, machine guns and small 
artillery to wipe out the last-ditch resistance. 

Today Berlin and many other German cities are in 
ruins. 

Nazi Germany is finished. 





* Star means that word is defined on page 22. 
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Now You Can SEE 
What You Have Learned 


Si aaiceadininen abiaheeeaaieiadaiiendadaan pena, ak nema 


1. Conference which 2. City which is 
first planned United “host” to the United 
Nations peace of Nations Conference. 
ganization. 


3. The nation with 
which Russia broke a 
neutrality pact. 
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PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 











4. Island on which 
MacArthur returned 
to Manila. 





6. U. S. Secretary of 
State. 


11. Republican presi- 
dential candidate in 
1944 elections. 





5. Whom did he suc- 
ceed to his present 
office? 





7. Man whom Secre- 
tary of State succeed- 
ed in office. 





12. Nation where 
British battled ELAS 
troops. 





Junior Scholastic 


Quiz of World Event 
Sept. 1944 — May 1945 


8. Who is Vice Presi- 
dent of the United 
States? 





13. Rocket-propelled, 
pilotless weapon used 
by the Germans. 





BLACK SEA 











9. Peninsula where 
Yalta meeting of Big 
Three took place. 
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BONIN ISLANDS 











14. Island 750 miles 
from Tokyo hard-won 
by U. S. Marines. 





10. Name Big Three 
statesmen who at- 
tended this Confer- 


ence. 





15. Nation receiving 
Lend-Lease goods via 
Stilwell Road. 




















16. Famous cartoon ; 17. Commander of 18. Nation which the 19. General in com- 20. Island which was 
character popularized the U. S. Pacific Fleet. Germans tried to de- mand of U. S. troops a stepping-stone in 
by Army paper, Yank, stroy with floods. in Italy. invasion of Italy. 
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21. Youngest U. S. 22. “Hot Spot” via 23. Nation to which 24. Island in~- the 25. Headline-making 
delegate to San Fran- which Lend-Lease these war supplies Ryukyus invaded by event that occurred 
cisco Conference. goods were shipped. were being sent. U. S. troops. on June 6, 1944, 
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What's your VQ? 
Write answers in 
blanks under 
questions. Score 
3 points for each 
correct answer 
except the last. 
Score 4 points 
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Fd GREAT BRITAIN 
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¥ USSR. ’ ? 





%& 
for last answer ak 
’ Perfect score is 26. Leader of the 27. Republic where 28. Name fourth na- ~~ 
‘ 100. Answers in French Provisional the Inter - American tion which will oc- 
al , a 7 Government. Conference was held. cupy postwar Ger- 
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29. South American 30. On what German 31. Name the Four 32. Allied Command- 33. Republican candi- 
nation which belated- river are Cologne and Freedoms enunciated er-in-Chief on the date for President in 
ly declared war on Coblenz situated? by President Roose- Western Front. 1940 who died in 
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Secretary of State 


The 


N THE proud city of San Francisco, 
one of the greatest dramas of our 
time is taking place. 
It is the United Nations Conter 
ence on International Organization 
UNCIO) 


is being watched by millions of peo 


an historic drama which 


ple, all over the world 

These people, sick ot the death and 
destruction caused by 5% years of 
war, look to the United Nations Con 
ference to make what may be the 
last great step along the ysoad to last 
ng peace 

Only complete unity among the 49 
delegations represented at San Fran- 
cisco can make the conference a suc 
CeSs 

Franklin Detano Roosevelt unde) 
stood the importance of such unity 
It was he who gave the United 
Nations their name, and forged the 
nighty alliance against the Axis 

In one of his last speeches, Presi 
dent Roosevelt said, “No plan is per- 
tect. Whatever 
Francisco will doubtless have to be 


is adopted at San 


iumended* time and again over the 
vears, just as our own Constitution 
has been. No one can say how long 
any plan will last. Peace can endure 
only as long as humanity really in- 
sists upon it and is willing to work 
ror it and sacrifice for it.” 
Mindful of these words, the dele- 
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Stettinius (center) opens United Nations Conference. 


Road fo Peace 


yates are not trying to accomplish 
everything at the United Nations 
Conference. Their main task is to 
study, debate and, if 
amend the plan which the Big Fou 

U_ S., Great Britain, Russia, and 
China — drew up at Dumbarton 
Oaks 3 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan tor a 
world peace organization (see Junior 
Scholastic, April 9, pp. 2-3.) is only 
a blueprint for a better world 

The delegates of the United Na- 
tions are the real architects They 
may change parts of the blueprint 
before actual construction of the 


necessary, 


world peace organization is begun. 


HOT SPRINGS 


When the United Nations organi- 
zation was formed. two goals were 
set 

The first goa: was victory, and un- 
conditional surrender by our ene- 
mies. 

The second goal was world peace. 

lo plan for victory, the leaders of 
the Allied nations met at Casablanca, 
Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, and finally 
at Yalta. At these famous confer- 
ences military strategy was worked 
out for the war in Europe and in the 
Pacific. 

The United Nations leaders also 


began to lay the groundwork for 
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peace. They knew that the end of 
the war would leave us with many 
vital problems to solve 

The production and distribution 
ot food has always been a major 
problem, in peace as well as in war 

We cannot expect peace and se- 
curity in a half-starved world. 

In May 1943, the United Nations 
Food Conterence was held. This was 
the first attempt of the United Na- 
tions to solve a common problem at 
a conference in which all of them 
were represented. 

Delegates from 44 United Nations 
met at Hot Springs, Virginia. They 
decided that modern agricultural 
methods, and the science of nutri- 
tion*®, could assure everyone in the 
world enough to eat. 

To bring this about, the 44 na- 
tions voted to establish a Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO). 

The FAO’s four goals are: 

|. To raise the nutrition levels of 
all people. 

2. To bring about greater efficiency 
in food production and distribution. 

3. To better the conditions of the 
great masses of half-starved peoples 

the Chinese, the 
others. 

4. To contribute, in this way, to 
world prosperity. 


Indians, and 











How They Parley at the Parley 


How deo the delegates at the United 
Nations Conference understand each 
other? 

There are two official languages 
spoken at the conference — English 
and French. 

lf a speech is made in any other 
language — say Russian or Chinese — 
it is translated into English and 
French so the entire conference will 
understand it. Thus, a speech made 
in Russian is heard three times in 
three different languages. 

If the original speech is made in 
English, it is translated only once — 
into French. If it is made in French, 
it is translated only into English. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


As the war progressed, Allied vic- 
tories forced the Axis out of many 
areas it had occupied and ravaged. 

The United Nations met to face 
the problem of bringing relief to the 
war-torn nations of the world. These 
were problems which had to be 
solved as soon as possible, in order 


to prevent millions of people from _ 


suffering. 

In November 1943, the United Na- 
tions met at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, to map relief plans on a global 
scale. 

They organized the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA). 

UNRRA’s main concern is the peo- 
ple of the United Nations whom the 
war has left sick, homeless, hungry. 

It sends these war victims the food, 
fuel, clothing, shelter, and medical 
supplies they need. 

But UNRRA does more than this. 
It helps these suffering people to 
help themselves. We call this “re- 
habilitation.” 

It means that farmers will be given 
seeds and tools, so that they can 
grow food. Trucks will be supplied 
and railroads repaired, so that the 
food can be shipped. Raw materials 
will be supplied, as well as ma- 
chinery, so that factories can agairr 
produce goods. 

Before long these people will not 
need further help. 

To finance UNRRA, the United 
Nations set up a common fund of 
$2,500,000,000 for a two-year period. 


7 


Each member nation which has 
not been invaded by the enemy will 
contribute one per cent of its na- 
tional income. Russia, who is not a 
contributor, will pay for the relief 
she receives. Other United Nations 
who have been invaded will not pay. 

Thus, the cost of UNRRA will be 
carried by the U. S., Britain and her 
Dominions, India, and the countries 
of Latin America. 


BRETTON WOODS 

In July 1944, the United Nations 
met at Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire. Their purpose was to work 
out plans for postwar economic co- 
operation. 

Why is this economic cooperation 
needed? Because, if future wars are 
to be prevented all nations must give 
their people an abundant and pros- 
perous way of life. 

All nations must produce more 
goods, trade with other nations and 
have jobs for all people who wish to 
work, Working alone, no nation can 
fully accomplish this. 

Before world trade can begin to 
flow again, hdwever, the devastated 
countries of Europe must be put 
back on their feet. 

The large-scale reconstruction of 
factories, power plants, and transpor- 
tation systems must be accomplished 
by each liberated country. Each 
will supply her own labor and raw 
materials. Tools and machinery will 
be supplied to these countries. But 
many of them do not have the means 
of payment. 

For this reason, the United Na- 
tions established an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 

This International Bank will make 
or guarantee loans to member na- 
tions. These loans will be used to 
help production get under way in 





STETTINIUS 
United States 


MOLOTOV 
Russia 


Leaders of Big 4 Delegations at Conference 
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BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 





devastated countries, and bring 
about large-scale reconstruction. 

In addition, the United Nations set 
up an International Monetary Fund. 
This fund will be used to stabilize* 
money systems of member nations. 


DUMBARTON OAKS 

In August 1944, four of the United 
Nations — U. S., Britain, Russia, and 
China—held their world-famous 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks, in 
Washington, D. C. 

From the conference, came the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals for a 
world security organization. 

These proposals are now being 
studied by the United Nations dele- 
gates at San Francisco. 

The world security organization 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks will 
have two major aims: 

1. To prevent acts of aggression 
and war. 

2. To solve the economic and so- 
cial problems which lead to war. 

The United Nations delegates at 
San Francisco will complete their 
work by drawing up a charter for a 
United Nations world‘ organization. 
The delegates will then return home, 
and their governments will decide 
whether or not to join the world 
organization. 

The United States will also decide. 

Our Congress has already ac- 
cepted the proposals for UNRRA, 
made at Atlantic City. But it will 
have to vote on the Bretton Woods 
and Hot Springs proposals. 

Most important of all, our Con- 
gress will decide on the Dumbarton 
Oaks charter, as amended in San 
Francisco. 

Only when Congress has voted 
‘Yes” will the United States become 
a full-fledged member of the United 
Nations organization for world peace 
and security. 
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FATHER CHO... 










MARINE 


The Korean viear qualified among the 
fightin’‘est mea on Saipan 


MARINE BASE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


ATHER Noah K. Cho hit the beach at Saipan on D-Day 
FE plus one, last June 15. There had been some doubt that 
the skinny little Korean vicar would make it down the sway- 
ing cargo net —a doubt he wholeheartedly shared himself. 
Anglican churchmen were never trained in climbing into 
boats. But he made it. 

As Father Cho's boat pulled up at Charan Kanoa, Jap 
artillery and mortar shells splashed in the water behind him. 
One exploded near by as he stepped ashore. He dived behind 
a wrecked marine tank. 

Still under fire, the vicar edged his way toward the civilian 
internment camp. There he found eleven prisoners — six 
Koreans, four Japs and one native Chamorro — pinned down 
by an enemy barrage. He forgot his own terror and went to 
work, 

“Do not fear Americans,” he told them in their native 
tongue. “We shall feed you, clothe you, and bind your 
wounds. We are your friends. We want to make you free.” 

The frightened Koreans stared at the little man strolling 
around, oblivious to danger. His talk was strange. They had 
heard nothing like it from the Japs. 

A Korean approached timidly. “You speak our fathers’ 
tongue,” he said. “Where do you come from?” 

“From Korea,” said Father Cho. 

“But your friends — we heard they will do us much harm!” 

“These men are my friends,” answered the vicar. “They 
are also your friends.” 

Father Cho sensed that they believed him. And he was 
glad, for winning their confidence was his job in the invasion 
of the Marianas. One of three American-Koreans invited by 
Admiral Nimitz to accompany the Second and Fourth Marine 
Divisions, the vicar was well qualified for his work. A native 
of Korea, he was the son of a Korean army sergeant and 
grandson of a colonel. For the last fourteen of his forty-seven 
years he had been vicar at St. Luke’s Korean Mission in 
Honolulu. Just nineteen days before his landing he had said 
good-by to his parishioners. 

There was plenty for him to do on Saipan. In the earlier 
Gilberts and Marshalls campaigns, thousands of Koreans had 
died with the Japs because marines couldn’t tell friend from 
foe in atoll warfare. Japs sneaked into American lines posing 
as Koreans, only to kill marines who accepted their surrender. 
Saipan was expected to be a longer campaign, with a greater 
opportunity to deal with Koreans as a group. 

Saipan’s Koreans slaved for the Japs. They knew nothing 
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BY LIEWT. JIM LUCAS, USMC 


ot the Four Freedoms. They heard nothing of the Cairo con- 
ference, where Allied leaders pledged to re-establish a Free 
Korea. Nor would they have believed it if they had known. 
For decades, Koreans everywhere under the enemy’s heel 
had been forbidden to speak their own language, to read 
newspapers, to attend school, or to worship God. 

On the morning of his second day there, a Jap mortar shell 
exploded in the prison compound. Father Cho reached the 
wounded before the smoke cleared. He helped carry them 
to medical shelters. Later, he helped bury the dead. 

Sick, starving Koreans flowed into the prison compounds 
daily. Soon there were hundreds, most of them workers for 
the Imperial Japanese Navy on Saipan. Terror showed in 
their eyes and in their cringing attitude, for they were sure 
the Americans would maim and kill them. 

To ease their fear, Father Cho lived inside the barbed- 
wire enclosures. He sat with Koreans in their shelters. He 
cooked for them, ate with them, talked to them about the 
homeland. 

Such kindness had its effect. Hundreds of eager men, 
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women and children followed the vicar wherever he went. 
Movement itself became a problem. 

Even the marines were impressed by Father Cho. 

“My fondest memory of Saipan is Father Cho’s ministering 
to his own people,” said Lt. Col. Gooderham L. McCormick, 
of Justa Farms, Pa., assistant chief of staff for the Fourth Di- 
vision. “He was gallant, particularly to women. Even under 
fire, he always removed his helmet to talk to them.” 

¢One uight a Jap plane slipped through the carrier screen. 
It began strafing the beaches, but was shot down. From the 
Koreans’ compound came a bedlam of sound. Men, women 
and children shrieked their excitement, pounding on pots 
and pans, clapping their hands and screaming. They made 
more noise than the marines. Only the near-by Japs were 
glum. It was a great event. Korean slaves had dared insult 
the enemy, and they relished the experience. 

Father Cho taught his people to laugh and sing. Slyly he 
secured a Jap phonograph and three silk kimonos. Every 
night he donned the gaudy robes. Then, playing to Jap rec- 
ords, he danced grotesquely inside the wreckage of a Jap 
building near by. Koreans slapped their sides with glee. 

Taking the phonograph into the compound, he played 
native records while Korean girls sang. Soon they began a 
community song-fest. When marines finally knocked out all 
Jap resistance on Saipan, the Koreans celebrated their libera- 
tion by singing until dawn. 

Along with entertainment, Father Cho ministered to their 
hopes, told them of the American plan for them to go back 
to their homeland. 

They began coming to Father Cho with stories of Koreans 
hiding in mountain caves, afraid to surrender. 

With marines stalking beside him, Father Cho started out 
to find the caves. He found Koreans huddling together, as 
many as thirty in holes that could not easily hold six. He 
spoke calmly to them, in their language. Hungry and sick 
people straggled out, and accompanied the vicar back to 
camp. 

Some of his people died in the compounds. Father Cho 
said Korean burial services over each grave. Babies were 
born, and he christened them. He was virtual mayor of that 
little prison community in the midst of battle. 

Father Cho always took care of other people and thei: 
problems, but someone else had to look after him. As the 
vicar’s bodyguard, PFC. Waldo Leroy Baker, 22, former 
star halfback on the Van Wert (Ohio) High School football 
team, stayed at Father Cho’s side for fifty-three days. They 
lived together in the compound. The vicar taught him how 
to eat with chopsticks. Seeing the devotion of the American 


fighter and American-Korean vicar was a heartening experi- 
ence for those who had been Jap slaves. 

Father Cho’s “personal savior,” as he called him, was 
Cpl. William L. Sanders, of Memphis Street Railway Com- 
pany. Sanders assumed the role of guardian, dug the vicar’s 
foxholes and warmed his C and K rations. Because Father 
Cho had left home without a razor and only one change of 
clothing, Sanders provided the gear and insisted that he 
shave. 

“I guess I just naturally was drawn to such a friendly, 
lovable guy from the start,” Sanders explained. Grinning, he 
added, “And besides — he was beginning to look like a movie 
version of Dr. Fu Manchu.” 

Baker and Sanders like to tell of Father Cho’s bravery 
under fire. There was that Sunday morning early in July, for 
example, when Jap machine-gun fire pinned the vicar down 
on Marpi Point. He crouched in his foxhole for several hours. 
Then he made a dash for it, bullets kicking the dirt around 
his feet. Infuriated, Sanders returned to the area three days 
later and killed six Jap snipers. 

When the Fourth Division moved to Tinian, Father Cho 
stayed to receive the Koreans brought back across the chan- 
nel. Then, on August first, Colonel McCormick told him that 
his work was done. As he went to say good-by to the Koreans, 
Sanders and Baker tagged along. 

“It almost broke his heart to leave them,” Baker said later. 
“He told them to be good, and respect the Americans. Then 
he told them he was leaving. I’ve never seen anything like it. 
As he went out the gate, they pressed against it, wailing and 
sobbing. One grabbed his hand, kissed it, and cried: 

“*You have saved our lives. Do not go.’ 

“*‘No,’ said Father Cho, ‘the American marines saved you. 
Always remember that.” 

Shortly after the campaign ended, Colonel McCormick 
wrote a letter to Father Cho, complimenting him on his 
splendid work. In reply, the vicar said, “I have had a little 
experience on Saipan . . . so please kindly accept my special 
duty for another operation.” 

Somewhere in the Fourth Marine Division’s sector, mean- 
while, is Corporal Sanders — still digging foxholes, warming 
C and K rations, and hunting Japs. Every now and then he 
chuckles as he thinks of the little vicar. Whenever any of 
his buddies ask him how he liked Father Cho, Sanders’ eyes 
light up and he says proudly: 

“Like him? Heck — I taught him to be a marine!” 





Reprinted from This Week Magazine. Copyright 1945 by the 
New York Tribune, Inc. 
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A BIB AND TUCK STORY 


HEN Tuck answered the phone, he could hardly 
understand the person who was talking. 

“Lisden, Duck,” came the blurred voice. “Thiziz Do- 
bey —-- 

“Who?” Tuck puzzled —and then caught on. “Oh-h, 
Toby! Cripes, w vhi it’s happened? You sound as if you're 
under water — 

“I wus, bractically, in that downbore laz night. [b 
godda derrible gold in by dose,” Toby tried to explain. 

“You can say that again!” Tuck sympathized. “Gosh, 
and tonight's the night you and Bib are supposed to be 
on the radio, isn’t it?” 

“Uh-hub. Thad’s whad Ib callig aboud. Could you 
dake by blace?” 

“Sure, but — gosh, I'm sorry you can't be there. Here 
comes Bib now,” Tuck added, as he heard the closing 
of the front door. “I'll get the program set-up from her. 
Take care of yourself, pal. . . See ya.” 

He turned to Bib, as Toby signed oft. “Toby's kayoed 
by a cold, and I'm ‘subbing’ for him. Who are we gonna 
interview?” 

‘You'll never guess!’ Bib said excitedly. “Sergeant 
joe McCarthy, the managing editor of Yank, the Army 
Weekly! He’s visiting here this weekend, and recently 
he was overseas—™” She paused and frowned, eying 
Tuck’s shirt. “Jeepers, have ygu looked in the mirror 
lately?” 

“What's the matter?” Tuck glanced down and saw the 
dirt smudges. “It was clean this morning.” 

“Yeah, but this is tonight! You don’t want Sergeant 
McCarthy to think you've been living in a foxhole, do 
you?” Bib retorted. “I'll help Mom with supper, while 
you clean up, and we'll talk over the interview at the 
table. We have to be at the broadcasting station at 7:15 
on the dot!” 


[he interview was scheduled tor the local station's 
Saturday night program called The Serviceman Speaks. 
Each week, two reporters, either from one of the local 
newspapers or the~high school press, interviewed a re- 
turned veteran or a visiting serviceman. 

When Bib and Tuck arrived at the broadcasting sta- 
tion, they were introduced to Sergeant McCarthy by 


Photos from eam The ame Weekly 
M/Sgt. Joe McCarthy is Managing Editor 
of Yank, magazine by and for servicemen. 


Mr. Tubbs, the manager of the station. Sergeant Mc- 
Carthy greeted them friendlily and, during the few min- 
utes before “going on the air,” they discussed the ques- 
tions to be asked. 

After the program had been announced, and the par- 
ticipants introduced, Bib popped the first question. 

“Sergeant McCarthy,” she said, “I wish you'd tell us 
just what Yank is. I'm mixed up as to the difference be- 
tween Yank and Stars and Stripes. They’ re both Army 
publications, arent they? 

“Yes,” replied McCarthy. “Yank is the Army Weekly. 
It’s a magazine written by and for the enlisted men 
here in this country and overseas. Wherever the serv- 
icemen go, Yank goes. 

“Our main editorial office is in New York City. But 
we have bureaus in every theater of war, and in many 
parts of the world where American troops are stationed 
— Europe, the Pacific, India, Alaska, Brazil, Panama, 
and Puerto Rico, to mention a few 

“Each of these bureaus has its own edition ot the 
magazine for that particular area. There are 16 editions 
altogether. 

“Stars and Stripes,’ he continued, “is the Army's over- 
seas newspaper. It publishes 8 editions — in Paris, Rome, 
Naples, London, Nice, Pfungstadt (Germany), and 
Cairo. 

Each of these editions works as a separate news- 
paper. While Yank has many editions, almost all the 
copy comes from the New York office.” 

“Jeeps!” Tuck exclaimed. “How do you get the copy 
to the four corners of the earth, you might say?” 

“We use three printing processes,” McCarthy ex- 
plained. “We photograph Yank’s 24 pages each week 


(Continued on page 12) 








What is this Tennis Stroke? 


“TENNIS as taught by 
BILL TILDEN” 


Keds Bulletin No. 9 


If you are ambitious to become a champion, 
to play just good tennis, or only to “talk a 
good game,” you'll want the newest Keds 
Bulletin—‘““Tennis, as taught by Bill Tilden” 
—just published by Keds Sports Department, 
United States Rubber Company. 

This Keds Bulletin is fully illustrated and 
packed with highly readable information on 
all the fundamental skills of tennis. 

The “stroboscopic” light photograph re- 
produced here, shows the continuous path of 
the racquet from start to finish of the stroke. 
Is it a Forehand Drive? A Backhand Drive? 
A Service Stroke? Or What? 

For your free copy of the Keds Bulletin 
that gives the answer, fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 


Remember how sure-footed you used to be wearing Keds—how much they 
helped you avoitl slips and falls—how their flexibility gave full play to 
ey ery foot muscle—how comfortable you were because of their scientific 
“foot development” last—how your toes and heels 
were protected from bruising jolts and jars by 
the Keds “‘cushion of comfort” insole? All the 
materials and skill-of-the-makers that once went 
into your Keds still continue to go to the Then 
of our armed forces. But soon they'll come back 
to you—better Keds—improved by the lessons 
we've learned from footwear that has been 


undergoing the toughest use in the world! 


US: Keds 


The Shoe of Champions 


KEDS SPORTS DEPT., United States Rubber Co. 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


Gentiemen: 
Please send me a copy of Keds Sports Department 
Bulletin #9, “TENNIS, as taught by BILL TILDEN.” 
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Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY sosaicsre 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’”’—new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony program, CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 
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Yank -The Army Weekly 


(Continued from page 10) 


and send a set of positive or negative films, or mats, to 
each bureau. Two sets, in fact, by separate plane. 


“Then, each bureau manager decides whether to use - 


all 24 pages, or to cut a few and substitute a local story 
of interest to the servicemen in that area. Say there's 
been big news in Burma during the week. Our India- 
Burma manager could cut two, four, or — on a very big 
news event — six pages, and substitute his local story. 

“He would send a copy of his story to the New York 
office, and it would probably be used in the next issue. 
Yank’s job is to tell the GI in Italy what's going on in 
the Pacific, and vice-versa.” 

“What are some of Yank’s most popular features?” 
Bib wanted to know 

Sergeant McCarthy paused for a moment. “Well, I 
suppose Mail Call is about tops in popularity. It's a 
page of letters from enlisted men, expressing their opin- 
ions — and gripes,” he smiled. 

“Other popular features are the sports column; PX, 
which is mostly GI experiences; The Poets Cornered, 
poetry written by enlisted men; The Sad Sack cartoon 
strip; and, of course, the full-page picture of a Pin-Up 
Girl! One of our newer features which is going over 
big is a double-page picture spread called Main Streets 
of America.” 

“It must take a good-sized staft to run Yank,’ Tuck 
commented, “Are most of them former newspapermen?” 

Sergeant McCarthy considered. “No, some of them 
have developed into good newspapermen while working 
fer Yank,” he said 

“Take Sergeant Dave Richardson — well, | suppose you 
could call him a former newspaperman. He was a copy 
boy for the New York Herald-Tribune. He won the 
Legion of Merit for covering the New Guinea campaign. 
Then he joined Merrill's Marauders for a while, walked 
300 miles carrying a camera and typewriter, and is the 
only war correspondent to cover the entire length of the 
Ledo-Burma Road. At one point, en route, he stopped 
off to help man a tank, as gunner, when the Japs at- 
tacked a convoy.” 

“Being a Yank correspondent sounds exciting,” Bib 
remarked. “You recently returned from overseas, didn’t 
you? Did you get in on the excitement?” 

“Well, I didn’t have to man a tank,” Sergeant Mc 
Carthy smiled. “But | had some interesting adventures: 
an evening with a PT-boat outfit, making a night raid on 
an Italian harbor; some time with the 5th Army in Italy, 
with the 3rd around Luxembourg and Bastogne; and 
with Patton’s boys in the Saar Basin — ” 

“What was your most exciting experience?” Tuck 
pressed him. 

“None of those I've mentioned,” McCarthy replied. 
‘It was the liberation of Athens, Greece. I was the first 
American correspondent to enter the city. I went in 
with a detachment of Red Devils, who are British para- 
troopers, two days before the main British invasion 
forces arrived. 

“In every village along the road to the city, church 








bells were ringing,” he went on. “The people surrounded 
our jeep, shaking our hands and offering us bread, 
cakes, and fresh fruit, even though food was very scarce. 

“One woman handed a large bundle to one of our 
men, and slipped away in the crowd. When he opened 
it, he found a hand-knitted blanket, two clean sheets, 
and a pillow-case.” 

“It was probably the best she had to offer,” Bib put in. 

“I'm sure it was. When we reached downtown Athens,” 
McCarthy continued, “it was impossible to drive on 
until Greek Partisan soldiers cleared the way for us 
through the mob. 

“We climbed out of the jeep and, the next thing I 
knew, I was being carried down the street on some- 
body’s shoulders. Imagine my six-feet three being carted 
around the Sffeets of Athens!” he laughed. 

“I kept shouting “Let me down!’ but nobody heard. 
lhe crowd was roaring, “Viva Americano! 

“Finally, a kid about 17, who spoke Fnglish, came to 
my rescue and managed to get me to a hotel across the 
street. But not before I had been kissed on the cheeks 
by three men, two women, and two girls!” 

McCarthy concluded, “I couldn't help being embar- 
rassed. But I knew that they were expressing, in their 
way, gratitude to the Americanos and hope for the fu- 
ture of their country in a world at peace.” 


—~ Gay HEap 


(This story is based on our interview with Sergeant Joe Mc- 
Carthy, managing editor of Yank, the Army Weekly. ) 





Sgt. John Mortichesky, of Keisterville, Pa., relaxes 
with Yank as he sits on an ammunition box in France. 
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EEPING communications open is a 
K “must” in modern warfare. But keep- 
ing them open can be a pretty hard assign- 
ment —even for specially trained troops. 

How would you like to string wire through 
miles of jungle, for example? Or over a 
mountain range? 

That’s the problem the army faced and 
that’s the problem the Air Technical Service 
Command's Engineering Division and the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories licked. 

Today, telephone wire can be laid over 
any kind of terrain from low flying cargo 
planes. A C-47 laid 16 miles of it over 
the Great Smoky Mountains last Oc- 
tober in 6 and % minutes of flight— 
better than two miles a minute! 


Just think what this means to an 
army in the field—a saving in lives, 
time, labor and money! 

The wire to be laid is wound much 
like a ball of string and is contained 
in a wooden box. It unwinds from the 
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Laying telephone wire by plane— 
faster than 2 miles a minute! 


center of the coil without snarling, break- 
ing or fraying, even at the more than two- 
mile-a-minute speed at which the plane 
flies. The wire’s lead end is attached to a 
parachute to prevent drag when it is tossed 
from the plane. Only four men—two crew 
members, pilot and co-pilot —handle the 16 
miles of wire each plane can carry. 


Peacetime needs of laying tele phone wire 
by plane are easy to see. For example —re- 
storing service in emergencies in remote 
areas, or bringing telephone communication 
to advance bases in exploration expeditions. 
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Flying Facts... 


Santos Dumont, noted Brazilian avi- 
ator, miade a world’s record when he . 
flew 25.6 miles per hour in 1906, 


The B-29 Superfortress is powered 
by four 2,200 horsepower 18-cylinder 
Wright Cyclone engines, each 
equipped with dual sets of turbo 
superchargers. It has a speed of over 
300 miles per hour, lands at about 
100 miles per hour and has a cruis- 
ing range of approximately 3,600 
miles. Its ceiling is over 35,000 feet. 


The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible 
by the use of super-fuels of greater 
power than former 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline. Shell Research has led 
in the development of these new 
super-fuels. 


SHELL Oll COMPANY, Incorporated 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
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SAM BURGER, Editor 
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Water begins to fill giant drydock as U. S. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
fastest aircraft carriers, 


one of world’s two largest, 
In the great concrete building 
dock before me stood the sec- 
ond of the two largest, fastest, 
and mightiest 
in the world 
For 
men 
build her. They 
keel, raise d her 
welded he I ce ks 
her bulkhe ids 
There 


done 


aircratt carriers 


17 months, thousands ot 
had laid her 


ster | 
and 


ribs 
rive ted 


was still much to be 


guns to install, and a 
honeycomb of 
which must be livable 

But the hull 


a A > | 
—as iong as a iz-story sky 


compartments 
made 
immense steel 


1 
scrape! was compiete 


was ready to be named 
Christening a 

thrilling event 
The Brooklyn Navy 

New York City 


super-Calrie! 


warship is a 


this 
built, 
was gaily decked in bunting and 
streamers. An | 
500 Marine ' 
salute, and 


high 


where 
had been 
mor guard of 
eterans snapped to 
bands 
Army and 


arrived on the 


played aS 
Navy officials 
sce 
As they stepped out of their 
cars, I recognized Secretary of 
the Navy James \ Forrestal. 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Chief of Stafl General 
C Marshall ind 
Beside m« 
wert 


many others 
newsreel cameras 


Flashlight 
bulbs exploded blindingly 


grinding iway 


und women had worked to 


A ship | 


George | 


Press Association 


is christened. 


Suddenly, a hush fell over the 
thousands of men and women 
who were watching. Then, 
swelling with warmth and emo- 
tion, applause filled the air. 

This tribute was for no gen- 
eral or admiral. It was for a 
tall, graceful woman dressed in 
deep mourning — Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. | 

All eyes were upon her as 
she gravely walked on to the 
platform which had _ been 
erected beneath the overhang 
ing bow of the giant carrier. 

With quiet dignity, Mrs. 
Roosevelt thanked the Navy for 
honoring the late President by 
giving the new carrier his name. 
(It originally was to be named 
the U.S.S. Coral Sea.) 

She said, “I 
husband 
keenly and 


know that my 
have felt very 
appreciated the 
thought of having this super 
carrier given his name. It’s no 
secret that he loved the Navy, 
and would have liked always to 
be associated with it. He would 


would 





watch this ship with great pride. 
l pray God to bless this ship 
and its and 


bring 


personnel, 
and 
home victorious.” 

It is a ship worthy of the 
late President’s name 

Like its sister ship, the Mid- 
way — the first of the world’s 
two largest, fastest carriers to 


keep | 


them 


safe, them | 





be launched — the U.S.S. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt weighs 45,000 
tons and will mount guns up to 
5 inches in bore. There is a 
third ship in this class now un- 
der construction. 

These three carriers will each 
carry into combat about eighty- 
twin-engined planes of a type 
so new they have not yet seen 
action. 

When completely equipped, 
the U. 
velt will cost an 
$90,000,000. 

No exact figures-can be given 
as to the size of her immense 
flight deck, which I visited 
later. A Navy officer told me it 
is large enough to permit 22 
regulation - court basketball 
games to be played on it at 
the same time. 

More than 3,000 officers and 
men will serve aboard the 
U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Her commanding officer will be 
Captain Apollo Soucek of Med- 
ford, Oklahoma, formerly ex- 
ecutive officer of the Hornet. 

Unlike most ships, the U.S.S. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was not 
launched down greased build- 
ing ways into the 
stead, she was 
drydock in 
built. 

She was christened by Mrs. 
John H. Towers, of Coronado, 
California, the wife of 
Admiral John H. Towers. 

As water was admitted to the 


river. In- 
named in the 
which she was 
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S. S. Franklin D. Roose- | 
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is the 


“bubble chaser” 
navigator. In or- 
der to get a star “fix” 
with his octant, he must 
first level the bubble in 
the instrument. In rough 
air, a navigator is actu 
ally a “bubble chaser.” 











drydock through a dozen four- 
teen-inch pumps, Mrs. Towers 
was given the traditional bot- 
tle of champagne. More and 
more water poured in — until, 
finally, it lapped at the keel of 
the super-carrier. 

At that moment, Mrs. Tow 
ers hurled the champagne bot- 
tle against the ship. As it 
smashed into splinters, she said, 
“I christen thee Franklin D. 
Roosevelt!” 

Cheers ro.e trom thousands ot 
throats. All over the shipyard, 
other ships let loose a mighty 
chorus of whistles 


Wide World 


Radio-controlled model plane is used to tow targets for anti-aircraft 
artillery practice. Soldiers are testing the radio controls for take-off. 
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Serving the boys in our armed forces 


WHEN you see the famous Wilson trade 
mark on a piece of sports equipment it 
signifies that that equipment has been 
approved by our designers, our crafts- 
men and our advisory board. 

It is like the Wilson signature on an 
agreement—like the Government’s sig- 
nature on a bond—a mark of assurance 
in which you may have complete faith. 

You will find it difficult to buy new 
Wilson golf clubs and balls or other 
sports equipment today, because the 
Armed Forces have first call upon 


Wilson facilities and production. 

The new equipment you might have 
had is contributing to the physical fit- 
ness of our boys in training camps, con- 
valescent hospitals and rehabilitation 
centers—and to civilian physical fitness 
which is in line with Government ree- 
ommendations. 

But with the coming of peace you 
will find the Wilson mark on many 
new advancements in sports equip- 
ment—perfected by our creative staff 
during the past three years of war. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 





IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


Powered by steam turbine instead of cylinders and pistons, this is 
the first direct-drive steam turbine locomotive built in the U. 5S. 


TURBINE TRAIN 


The “horse with its head 
where its tail should be” was 
the description given years ago 
to a nag in Barnum’s Museum 
who was hitched to a wagon — 
backwards. 

This description may soon be 
applied to an “iron horse” re- 





cently designed for the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad. For the Triplex | 
—as it is called —is a locomo- 
tive of unique appearance 

The Triplex 
spired by the unusual arrange- 
ment of the main sections of the 
locomotive. At the head is a | 
large coal compartment. It is | 
followed by the cab, and the 
boiler, with a smokestack in the 
rear. Behind the boiler is a 
water tender capable of holding 
21.000 gallons. 

This 137-foot 
deliver 9,000 horsepower from 


name was in- 


engine will 


two direct drive steam turbines. 
This feature 
tinguish it 


alone would 


from all 


dis- 
ordinary | 
locomotives 

At present, there is only one 
turbine-driven steam lo- 
comotive in the country. It is 
the S-2, a 123-foot giant 
weighing nearly a million 


other 
new 


pounds. This engine is also op- 
erated by the Pennsylvania R.R 

The 
bine 
low the 


main, or forward, tur- 
iS housed In a casing be- 

The 6,900 
develops can 
full length 


train at 100 miles per hour. 


boil I 
horsepowe I it 

haul a passenger 
A smaller turbine, designed 


to move the locomotive back- | 


ward at speeds up to 22 miles 
per hour, is mounted on the 
left side. Both forward and re- 
verse movements are controlled 
by a single lever, which oper- 
ates pneumatic control appa- 
ratus. 





GAS JET REACTION | 


TURBINE 


Tech was thoughtfully 
watching the rotating sprinkler 
pirouetting*® on the lawn like 
a ballet dancer when Nick 
came by. 

“If gas was coming from that 
sprinkler instead of water,” 
Tech informed him, “we would 
have a jet reaction turbine — 
flames and all.” 

“I don’t think it would be 
very good for the lawn.” 

“Of course it would,” Tech 
replied. “I'll make my own 
sprinkler and show you.” 

The boys entered the lab in 
Tech’s cellar. Tech began to 
twist the ends of a T tube in 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Schoenfeld Collectior 


1. A sewer? 
2. A bank vault? 
3. A subway? 
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WATER 


Lame 
CHIMNEY 


RUBBER 
STOPPER 


RUBBER TUBE 


~~ TO GAS JET 
A 





opposite directions, 
them at the same time. 

“That's so only a small amount 
of gas will come out,” he ex- 
plained. “Bring me that old 
tube which was once used for 
photographic developer.” 

Nick did so. 

“Now, put a one-hole rubber 
stopper into it,” Tech told him. 
“Then I'll fit the straight stem 
of the T tube into the hole.” 

“What will the head of the 
tube pivot on?” 

“A heavy wire jammed into 
a glass tube will do,” Tech 


tapering 


| said. “But first, let’s file a sharp 


point on the end of the wire.” 

“It spins O.K., but the gas 
will leak out from the bot- 
tom.” 

“We'll seal it with water. A 
lamp chimney with a one-hole 
stopper should do the trick.” 

“Here they are,” Nick said. 
“And here’s some rubber tub- 
ing. Let’s hook her up. I’ve 
clamped the chimney to a 
stand.” 

“Put some water in the chim- 
ney first,” said Tech. 

Nick obeyed. Then, he turned 
to Tech. 

“Tl turn on the gas and you 
light it up.” 

This was no sooner said 
than done. A little push was 
needed to start it spinning, but 
the result was excellent. 


* Means word is defined on p. 22. 
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THE VALLEY OF DECISION 
“i An MGM Picture 


The Editors of 
Junior Scholastic 
award the Blue 
Ribbon for May 
to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer for 
their production, 
The Valley of De- 
cision. 

Mary Rafferty 
(Greer Garson) 
became a servant 
in the household 
of steel manufac- 
turer William 
Scott (Donald 
Crisp) in 1873. She had heard a lot of 
bitter things about the family from her 
half-crazy father (Lionel Barrymore) 
An accident in the Scott mill had crip- 
pled him for life. 

But Maury found the Scotts easier to 
love than to hate —especially young 
Paul Scott (Gregory Peck). She also 
found that of ali the Scott children, only 
Paul cared about the mill. Mary knew 
Paul loved her, but she refused to marry 
him because of his social position. She 
went to Europe with Paul's sister for 
two years, so Paul would have time to 
forget her. 

When she came back to Pittsburgh, 
her homecoming proved tragic. The 
millworkers were out on strike. During 
a meeting between the management 
and the strikers, William Scott was shot 
by Mary’s father. 

Now, more than ever, Mary believed 
that she and Paul could never marry. 
But she still found ways to serve the 
Scotts. Ten years later, she was even 
able to save the mill for Paul, and work 
out a happy ending for herself 





Editor's Blue Ribbon for 
May awarded to Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer for 
Valley of Decision. 


Movie Checkup 


Musicals: ““Diamond Horseshoe. “Pan- 
Americana. ““Earl Carroll Vanities. “A 
Song for Miss Julie. “Patrick the Great. 

Drama: “““The Valley of Decision. 
“Sudan. ““A Medal for Benny. ““The 
Enchanted Cottage. ~“Hotel Berlin. “““A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn. ““Salty O’Rourke. 
“Keys to the Kingdom. “National Vel- 
vet. 

War Pictures: “““God Is My Co-Pilot. 
¥*Objective Burma. ““Colonel Blimp. 

Comedy: ““Murder, He Says. ““The 
Horn Blows at Midnight. ““Brewster’s 
Millions. ““It’s in the Bag. ~““Princess 
and the Pirate. 
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FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
DIVISION . 


Group I—Students with 5 hours or less art 
study per week 

First Prize—sports—Anna Moser, Natchez 
H. S., Natchez, Miss. 

First Prize—school dress—William McHale, 
Technical H. S., Scranton, Pa. 


First Prize—party dress—Anne Dobson, Sacred 
Heart H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Group IIl—Students with more than 5 hours 
art study per week 

First Prize—sports—Marilyn Jeanne Bull, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

First Prize—school dress—Miriam Halo, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York 

First Prize—party dress—Yvette Schayes, Girls 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 7 


Modern Day Fashion Designers 


are choosing rayon fabrics to complement their 
designs. Designers look to rayon fabrics for 
versatility in weave and texture . . . wide range 
of clear, rich colors . . . wide price range... 
and excellent service qualities. 


aa 


E A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 

ee This ‘seal is awarded onl: to fabrics containing CROWN* Rayon, 

is after they. have passed the Sag be: Tests fica Messdiecac sess! & 
in lanl 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 





y. OF 1945 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS FOR 
‘* Costume Design and 
“/ Fashion Illustration 





COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION ... 


Group I—Students with 5 hours or less art 
study per week 

First Prize—two piece suit—Josephine Mazzetti, 
S. Pasadena—San Marino H. S., St. Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

First Prize—school dress—Lora Morrison, Jona- 
than Dayton Reg. H. S., Springfield, N. J. 

First Prize—party dress—Jean MacCollom, Nott 
Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 

First Prize—coats—Frances Bell, Girls’ 
mercial H. S., New York 

First Prize—sports—Rosalind Myers, 
Orange H. S., East Orange, N. J. 

Group I1—Students with more than 5 hours 
art study per week 

First Prize—two piece suit—Marianne Zakryew- 
ski, St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

First Prize—school dress—Mozelle Thompson, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Prize— party dress—Nancy Warfield, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York 


First Prize—sports—Nancy Killip, Nott Terrace 
H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; 


Providence, R. I.; 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


HE winners of the 1944-45 Scholastic 

Awards have been chosen. 

Scholastic Awards is a national con- 
test sponsored each year by Scholastic 
Magazines. ~ 

Pupils in senior and junior high 
schools are eligible to compete for the 
awards — which are given in art, litera- 
ture, journalism, photography, music. 


Prize-winners receive War Bonds and 
Stamps, cash awards, scholarships, Cer- 
tificates of Merit, and other awards. 

In 32 cities in the U. S., exhibits were 
held of pupils’ photographs, sculpture, 
paintings, posters, needlework, cartoons, 
and drawings. 

At these exhibits, pupils’ work was 
judged and the best of the art entries 
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George S. Schreyer, Princeton (N. J.) 
Jr. H. S., won a $15 Third Prize in 
Photography with this photograph. 


were submitted to a jury of distinguished 
artists. 

These artists selected the prize-win- 
ners—the outstanding student work 
that is now on display in the Fine Arts 
Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Outstanding American artists, such as 
William Gropper, Reginald Marsh, and 
James Chapin were among the national 
jury who picked the winners in the 
Scholastic Awards art contest. 

This year, 733 prizes were given in 
the art division of the Awards. They 
totaled $7,485 in cash and War Bonds. 
More than 25,000 art 


entries were 


| judged. 


In the literary division, 67 ot the 


| 6,000 contestants won prizes which to 


| taled $1,500. 


The literary contest was separated 
into Shcrt Story, Poetry, Essay, Radio 
Play, and Social Studies divisions. 
Among the judges were such well 
known American writers as Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Harry Sylvester, Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin, Norman Corwin, and 
Dr. Frank Kingdon. 

There was also an Awards section in 
journalism, sponsored by Quill and 
Scroll, the International Honorary So- 


| ciety for High School Journalists. 


Music, which is the youngest of the 
Awards divisions, gave a total of $700 
to 48 prize-winners. 

Scholastic Awards provides an op- 
portunity for pupils to wir recognition 
for their achievements in art, writing, 
or music composition. 

Many Junior Scholastic readers en- 
tered the various fields of the competi- 
tion. Fourteen-year-old Jerry Timroth, 


_ Amundsen H. S., Chicago, IIL. won a 

















$100 Ingersoll prize. His painting, en- 
titled State Street at Night, was one of 
the 12 best submitted from all over the 
U. S. and Canada. In North Carolina, 
Don Vaughn, Gillispie Park H. S. 
Greensboro, won the Ingersoll Siate 
Award for a water color. This was a 
$25 prize for the best painting in the 
State. 

Here is a list of 12-, 13-, and 14-year- 
old top-notchers who won prizes. 


Art 


Drawing Ink, Black: Gilbert Tucker, 
Fitzsimmons Jr. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Prize: $25. 

War Posters: Stephen Garrisi, Bur- 


roughs Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Mich. Second Prize: $10, 
Drawing Ink, Colored: Allen Hal- 


pern, School No. 60, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Third Prize: $10. 

Sculpture: Jane D. Clark, Lincoln Jr. 
H. S., Framingham, Mass. Third Prize: 
$10; Nancy Aldritt, Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Honorable Mention: 
$2.50. 

Photography: Dale Knapp, Hamilton 
Ir. H. S., EEzabeth, N. J. Third Prize: 
$15; George S. Schreyer, Princeton 
(N. J.) Jr. A. S. Third Prize: $15. 


Music 





Songs: Howard Wagner, Halleck 
Hall, Louisville, Ky. Second Prize: $25; 
Toby Tate, Gordon Jr. H. S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Honorable Mention: $5; Ed- 
ward Greene, Lincoln School, Frack- 


ville, Pa. Honorable Mention: $5. 


pe busbar 





Next year Scholastic Magazines will 
sponsor a Junior Scholastic Art Awards | 
Contest for 6th, 7th, and 8th grade pu- 
pils. Contestants will compete with 
members of their own age group only. | 

Watch for the Junior Scholastic | 
Awards announcement next term | 
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Jane D. Clark, of Lincoln Jr. H. S., 
Framingham, Mass., won a $10 Third 
Prize for her sculpture shown here. 
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What’s paper salvage 
got to do with your snapshots? 


A great deal! Because .. 


There is a serious shortage of all 
types of photographic material ... es- 
pecially paper for prints and enlarge- 
ments. The armed forces must be sup- 
plied, and only a trickle is left over for 
civilian use. 


This shortage is inconvenier® for 
civilians — but it could become consid- 
erably more than inconvenient in the 
armed services. For the armed services 
use paper in a hundred vital ways, not 
only for wrapping supplies and ammu- 
nition, but for such things as military 
photography. 

Photography is a big part of the 
“eyes” of military intelligence. Recon- 
naissance and aerial mapping photo- 
graphs guide battle strategy and tactics. 


Ansco makes enormous quantities 
of photographic paper for the armed 
forces. At best, only a ‘small amount 


can be made for you, and this depends 
on the paper pulp supply—which in 
turn depends largely on the waste 
paper you and other good Americans 
salvage and turn in. 


Don’t let down on your paper sal- 
vage efforts! Every little bit helps—not 
only to ease the civilian supply, but to 
bring closer the day of final and com- 
plete victory. 





Ansco 
Films & Cameras 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the March 19th “Air Talk,” you 
stated that a “lame duck” was a dis- 
abled aircraft. Is it true that a “lame 
duck” may also be a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative who has 
election? 


been defeated in 
Joyce Johnson 

Wynn Seale Jr. H. S 
Corpus Christi, Tex 


Editag's note: According to ne defini 
tion in Webster's New International Dic 
tionary, a “lame duck” is a disabled person 
or thing—such as a disabled aircraft. 

A second definition says that a “lame 
duck” is an office-holder who has not been 
re-elected. 

At one time in our history, Congressmen 
were elected in November, but could not 
take their seats in Congress until 13 months 
later. This meant that many Congressmen, 


knowing they would not hold office the 
following year, did not legislate to the best 
of their ability. In order to get rid of these 
“lame ducks,” the 20th Amendment*was 
passed in 1933. This advanced the date 
when the new Congress met to the Janu- 
ary following elections. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


The 7th and 8th grade pupils of the 
Mohawk Indian School, at Hogansburg, 
N. Y., have made a unique Honor Roll 
for the Six Nations of New York State. 

This roll, bearing the names of all 
the warriors in the armed services from 
the Six Nations of New York, is now in 
the State Educational Building, Albany. 

About 17 per cent of the New York 
Iroquois, who have a population of 
7,000, are now in military service or 
war work. 

The Indian interpretation of the de 
sign on the Honor Roll is unique. The 
picture of Long House, with smoke is- 
suing from six fires, represents the Six 
Nations: Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, Seneca, Tuscarora 

The line of animal and bird figures 
represents the clans —the Eel, Snipe, 
Heron, Turtle, Beaver, Wolf, Hawk, 
Bear, Deer. Each clan carries a war 
club aimed at the enemy —the flying 


swastika head 
Axis. 

The symbol of the Iroquois Conted- 
eracy was an ever-growing tree; four is 
the sacred number. Each group of four 
trees symbolizes that the Iroquois war- 
riors will follow the enemy to the fou 
corners of the earth, until he is con- 
quered. 

The warrior shown at the top of the 
design is Atotarho, the wizard war chief 
of the Onondaga, who was overcome 
by the United Lroquois Nations in 1570, 
when the lroquois League was formed. 


Mabel (“Yehsennowehs”) Powers 

Authority on Indian customs and 
lore. 

Wahmedah Lodge 

Chautauqua, New York 


which stands tor the 








make folks feel at home. 





194 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


a making the party a success 


It’s easy to plan a date at home when you have frosty bottles of Coca-Cola 
in the family refrigerator. Have a Coke says the hostess, and the affair is off 
to a flying start. To young or old, this friendly invitation opens the way to 
better acquaintance, adds zest and enjoyment to entertaining. From Alabama 
to Oregon, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,—a pleasant way to 











-the itera 
high-sign 


< Yoke" =( Yoca-C ola 
You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company 











NEWS REVIEWS 


British Take Rangoon 


In a successful effort to finish driving 
the Japs out of Burma, British invasion 
forces launched an amphibious attack 
on the southern tip of that country. 

For hours, warships of the British 
East Indies fleet hammered enemy 
strongholds. The battlewagons also de- 
stroyed ten enemy transports, loaded 
with Jap troops trying to escape from 
Rangoon. 

Rangoon, once the gateway for sup- 
plies going to China over the Burma 
Road, was the goal of the Allied drive. 

This strategic seaport soon fell be- 
neath the British blows. More than 30,- 
000 Japs are hopelessly trapped. Their 
escape route is blocked by the British 
14th Army, entrenched north of Ran- 
goon. 

The Japs are caught in a steel pincer. 
lhe battle for Burma is over. 


Allies Invade Borneo 


In their first invasion of the Jap-held 
Netherlands East Indies, Allied troops 
struck at Tarakan Island. 

The 150-square-mile island contains 
some of the richest oil fields in the 
world. Tarakan lies off the coast of oil- 
rich Dutch Borneo. It was greedily 
swallowed by the Japs early in 1942. 

First landings were made by Aus- 
tralian Imperial troops, veterans of 
North Africa and New Guinea. They 
were supported and landed by ships of 
the U. S. Seventh Amphibious Force. 

First target of the invasion troops 
was Tarakan airfield, which is 4,900 feet 
long and ideal for a heavy bomber base. 

Since the Japs seized the island, Tara- 
kan has supplied huge quantities of oil 
to the ships and planes of the Japanese 
Empire. 

MacArthur's liberation of the Philip- 
pines cut Jap supply lines, and isolated 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Soon, the vital oi] regions of Tarakan 
and Borneo will be completely lost to 
the Japs. 





FINAL ISSUE’ 


With this issue, Junior Scholastic 
suspends publication for the sum- 
mer. All subscribers have received 


their full quota of issues — 16 for 
this semester, 32 for the school 
year. 


To all our readers we extend our 
sincere wishes for a Happy Vaca- 
tion. — The Editors 


































































RCA Victor 


Salle 


The Young American 
Composers in the 1945 Scholastic 
Music Awards Contest 




























RCA proudly congratulates the following students, who re- 
ceived prizes in recognition of outstanding musical ability. 


Samuel Adler, 16, Classical H. S., 
Worcester, Mass. Third Prize, $15— 
Instrumental Composition. 


Barbara Lee Baker, 18, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Second 
Prize, $25—Part Song without piano 
accompaniment. 


Dick Banks, 15, Palm Beach H. &S., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. First Prize, 
$50—Piano Solo. 


James Boylan, 17, Charles City H. S., 
Charles City, Iowa. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Part Song without piano 
accompaniment. 


John M. Carter, 15, Evanston Town- 
ship H. S., Evanston, Ill. Second 
Prize, $25—Part Song with piano 
accompaniment. 


Ted Diaconoff, 16, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Third 
Prize, $15—Piano Solo. 


David Fetler, 18, Evanston Township 
H. S., Evanston, Ill. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Instrumental Composition 


Edward Greene, 13, Lincoln School, 
Frackville, Penn. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Piano Solo. 


Joan Huggard, 16, Berkeley H. S., 
Berkeley, Calif. Honorable Mention, 
$5—Composition for Solo Instru- 
ment. 


Phyllis A. Hurley, 16, Burr and Burton 
School, Manchester Depot, Vt. 
Third Prize, $15—Part Song with- 
out piano accompaniment. 


Richard Tenny Johnson, 14, Evanston 
Township H. S., Evanston, Ill. Third 
Prize, $15—Instrumental Composi- 
tion. 


Lawrence Moss, 17, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Third 
Prize, $15—Instrumental Composi- 
tion. 


Warner Shilkret, High School of 
Musical Art, New York, N. Y. Sec- 
ond Prize, $25—Instrumental Come 
position. 

Toby Tate, 12, Gordon Junior H. &S., 
Washington, D, C. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Piano Solo. 


Perry Thew, 17, East H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y. First Prize, $50—Instrumental 
Composition. 


Howard Wagner, 13, Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Ky. Second Prize, $25— 
Piano Solo. 


Ellen J. Wolcott, 17, Trenton Central 
H. S., Trenton, N. J. Honorable 
Mention, $5—Piano Solo. 


Sidney Woloshin, 16, Classical H. S., 
Worcester, Mass. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5 — Composition for Solo 
Instrument. 





The Music Awards Contest was conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in co-operation with the Music Educators’ National Con- 
ference and the RCA Victor Division. RCA takes this opportunity 
to thank the contestants, their teachers, and the regional chair- 
men and adjudicators, for their efforts in making this contest 
a success. Prizes for the best original scores submitted in the 
classifications listed were given by the RCA Victor Company. In 
divisions where no prizes were awarded, no composition was 
recommended by the judges for the award offered 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


rat 


ICTOR RECORDS 


BCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, NW. 3. 








Turkish Ammunition 


Don: “Why did the little moron think 
he could blow a hole in the wall with 
a towel?” 

Lon: “Search me. Why?” 

Don: “Because he had 


towel.” 
Robert Holladay 


a Cannon 


Hillsboro (Ohio) Jr. H. 8 


School Daze 
Science Teacher: “What makes the 
radio warm?” 
Bright Pupil: “Gabriel Heatter.” 


Lorraine Yutzler, Holland Patent (N. Y.) Central Sehoo! 





PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and fourth 
prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest which 
closed April 30, 1945, are: 

Ist PRIZE—$25 WAR BOND — Jacqueline 
Gates, 1200 South Second Avenue, Maywood, 
Minois. 

2nd PRIZE — $15 IN WAR STAMPS — Rosalie 
Binder, 5237 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

3rd PRIZE — $10 IN WAR STAMPS — William 
Wallace Martin, 42-10 216th Street, Bayside, 
L. 1, N.Y. 

4th PRIZE—15 PRIZES OF $1 IN WAR 
STAMPS — Richard Tisinger, Jr., Ch wa, Ore- 
gon; Doris Kline, 415 Wallace Avenue, Lovis- 
ville, Kentucky; Abigail Seltzer, 18 Eastford 
Street, Hartford 5, Conn.; Yvonne Phillips, Route 
6, Box 291A, Vancouver, Washington; Floretta 
Berg, 3500 Illinois Avenue, St. Lovis 18, Mis- 
souri; Philip R. Kaady, 2206 N. E. 14th, Portland 
12, Oregon; Mary Ann Gravely, 1625 W. 16th 
Street, Muncie, Indiana; J. N. White, 309 La- 
fayette Street, Pawtucket, R. 1.; Carl Penning- 
ton, Jr., 4718 Astral Avenue, Jacksonville 5, 
Florida; Helen Marie Moeller, Rt. 3-Spring Ave- 
nue Road, Troy, N. Y.; Janet Elizabeth Major, 
2036 Jacob Street, East Brookline, Pittsburgh 
26, Pa.; Doris Batson, 1342 West 7th Street, 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y.; Mary Jo Turpin, 740 East 
Pleasant Run Parkway, Indianapolis 3, Indiana; 
Sue Heller, 2301 E. Beverly Road (Shorewood), 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin; Sorrell B. Katz, 845 
East 52nd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

The 100 honorable mention prize winners will 
be notified direct. 
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Promoted 


“What happened after you 
thrown out of the back door?” 

“I told the usher I came trom an 
important family.” 

“So what?” 

“He begged my pardon, asked me in 
again, and threw me out the front 
door.” 


were 


Jim Beach. Hebron (Md.) H. 8 


OG 


Oh, MLE, what XTC, 
I always feel when UIC. 
I used to rave of LN’s eyes, 
For LC, I gave countless sighs, 
For KT too, and LNR, 
I was a keen competitor, 
Now each one’s a nonNTT, 
For UXL them all, UC. 


Evelyn Johnson, Holland (Va.) H. 8 


Rubbery, Too 


Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell me 
what a waffle is?” 
Johnny: “Yes’m. It’s a pancake with 
a non-skid tread.” 
Diana Lonnquist, P. S. 169, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Car-razy 


A hill-billy, seeing a motorcycle pass 
his cabin for the first time, took down 
his rifle and shot at it. 

“Did you git the varmint?” his wite 
called out. 

“No,” he replied, “I didn’t kill it. 1 
can still hear it growl, but I sure made 
it turn that man loose.” 


Dicky Samer, Midway School. Nampa, Idal« 


Dog-Gone 
Mrs. Green recently acquired a dog 
and was proudly demonstrating his good 
points to a friend. 
“I know he’s not what you would call 
a pedigree dog,” she said, “but no tramp 
or thief can come near this house with- 
out his letting us know about it.” 
“What does he do?” asked the friend. 
“Bark the house down?” 
“No, he crawls under the sofa.” 
Estelle 


Botwinick, Woodbine (N. J.) Jr. H. 8 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Richard 
Lancaster, Brunswick (Me.) Jr. H. S. 


A man applied for a job in an office. 

“Mr. Simpkins,” the secretary said, 
“there’s a man asking for a job with our 
organization. He says he used to make a 
living by sticking his right arm into a 
lion’s mouth.” 

“Very interesting. What’s his name?” 

“Lefty.” 











Ly 


Collier. 
“We're expecting great things 
from one of our new men.” 





High Cost of Living 


Judge: “I fine you $1.30 for beating 
your wife.” 

Victim: “I don’t mind paying the dol- 
lar, but what's the 30 cents for?” 


Judge: “Federal amusement tax.” 


Virginia Norton, Booker T. Washington School 
Chester. Pa 


Taxing 
Dad, I've finished your income tax. 


Have you done my homework yet? 
Phyllis Hunter, Churgan, (Ia) 


Just Plane Bored 


Girl: “I suppose you find your Army 
life rather dull in the evenings.” 

Airman: “Simply nothing to do. We 
play darts, do the crossword puzzle, 


drop a few bombs on Berlin and go to 
bed.” 
Alan Kersch, P.S. 46. The Bronx, N. Y 


“BUILDERS OF AMERICA” 
which was scheduled for this issue, does 
not appear due to space limitations. 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULAY 


amend (a-mend), p. 6, To change; to 
alter by some addition or modification. 
From the Latin emendare (to remove 
faults). 

nutrition (new-TRISH-un), 
The act of nourishing. 

pirouette (pir-oo-ETT), p. 16. A 
dance step, where the dancer whirls on 
his toes. 

stabilize (STAY-bih-lize), p. 7. To 
make steady, firm; in economics, to hold 
prices steady, prevent fluctuations of 
currency and prices. 

sapper (SAP-er), p. 3. Soldier in the 
engineer troops whose duty it is to lay 
and detect mines. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN NEWS 


Gerd von Rundstedt (gaird 
ROON-shted), p. 3. 

Buchenwald (BOOK-en-valdt), p. 3. 

Dachau (DAH-kau), p. 3. 


p. 6. 


von 


























































































































. President of the U. S. 

. City in Alaska. 

Earth. 

. To tip; to make slope. 

. High, craggy hill. 

. Barely to make a living. 
. Boys’ school in England. 
. South America. 

. Office of Price Administration. 
. Senior ( abbrev.). 


. Snakelike, slimy fish. 
. Past tense of do. 
. Close by. 


. Hotel. 
31. Capital of Russia. 


. Join. 


2 
3. Russian delegate to San Francisco. 
4. First person singular, verb to be. 
5. Snare. 

7. Wapiti (pl.). 

8. U. S. delegate to San Francisco. 


1}. Instructor. 

. Lassoed. 

. Countries; states. 

. To whirl dizzily. 

. Strange; queer. 

. Sixth note of the scale. 
. Border; margin. 

. The negative. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue. 


Last Week's Solution 

ACROSS: 3-Canada; 7-re; 
ll-at; 12-toe; 13-Dover; 
optic; 19-ego; 21-N.A.; 
le; 26-embark. 


8-am; 
15-FFI; 
22-repeals; 


17-I’ve; 
23-G.L.,; 


DOWN: 1-Molotov; 2-paratroopers; 4-Nero; 5- 
14-veer; 


D.A.; 6-Americas; 9-badinage; 
16-Finland; 20-Gela; 24-I’m. 


10-deft; 





. President’s power to overrule Congress. 


. River in Germany crossed by Russians. 


. Pacific island invaded after Fwo Jima. 


9-bombard; 
18- 
25- 






Shivkin’chewins what hag doin’, 





































for WP CHEWS 


ae 


No chance to chew with a snout like this! 

Nature beat the anteater out of all the fun. . flavor and functional chewing 
that you get every morning eating a delicious, nutritious breakfast of fresh, 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 

Chewing like this is really just the exercise teeth and gums need 
every day! For teeth move ever so slightly in their sockets, 
with “massage-like” action on gums, 
stimulating local circulation. 
Gastric juices down below get ready 
to flow . . . ready for this good 
food’s digestion! 

Ask your family to buy tasty, 
flavorful Nabisco Shredded Wheat— 
the original Niagara Falls product— 
at the foodstore for you! 


































































































BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The interlocking American system of 
production is built on just such team- 
work. Your own General Motors car 
is a good example. No single person 


master-minded it. 





Many businesses, large and small, mines and farms, 
provided the basic materiall, accessories and parts. 
Hundreds of companies contributed their best. 


(GENERAL Motors 


"VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


PONTIAC - 
FRIGIDAIRE - 


CHEVROLET - 


Fuery Sunday Afte rnoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 









Young voices, fresh and natural, 
making the old songs live again 
—here’s harmony for you! 


Young people like these have 
been singing together, playing 
together, working together for 
years. And that’s one good rea- 
son why they fit so well into the 
teamwork of American life. 





“AY together, now!” 





OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH - 


Engineers and research men 
helped design it, explored its 
metals, developed its motors, 
raised its power. Specialists in 
springing smoothed its ride, 
added to your ease. 



















ant” A E: Yet 





This system of teamwork proved itself 
in peacetime, and proved itself again in 
war. Now it shapes a flood of products 
for Victory. And it is bound to shape 
the future to new and better forms. 


CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 


Gm DIESEL 


Expert designers patterned its steel 
body, developed its restful seats, 
arranged healthful ventilation. And 
made it a thing of beauty, too—inside 
and out. 
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No one knews what 

the hom 
Or refrigerators of the tuhive wit 
if we profit by the 
f the past, and hold 


be like. But 
experience o 
to the princi 
America great 
count the years 
country's richest 


cated to making “mor long dedi- 


ter things for mor 


be relied on to play its part to 


MAKE ViCTORy COMPLETE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Workers lent their skill to pro- 
ducing it. Craftsmanship 
manned the drills, lathes and 
forges that made its parts. Spe- 
cial techniques were required 
for every single operation. 
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World Cooperation et 


Key fo Lasting Peace = gyn 
THE ROAD TO PEACE — pp. 6, 7 


This issue’s Building a Better World feature stresses the 
need for cooperation among the United Nations as the key 
to peace and prosperity. Agencies such as. UNRRA, the 
FAO, and the International Bank indic#€® that the dog-eat 
dog practices in foreign relations are to be supplanted by 
practices which will promote mutual assistance, trust, and 
respect. 

Have a group otf pupils represent UNRRA to the class. 
Three or four, acting as the speakers, can list the materials 
to be sent to the liberated nations for relief, and the mate 
rials to be sent for rebuilding. Each speaker should be re 
sponsible for one of the nations studied in the Theme Articles 
during the semester — explaining why that nation is destitute 
and stating the kinds of food and materials it needs to solve 
its particular problems. 

Pupils might also enact a short play tor the class to show 
how the U. S. can afford to supply much of the relief which 
is so desperately needed. One scene might be set in a U. S. 
ration board, with citizens complaining about shortages. 
Between complaints, scenes laid in Poland, Greece, Holland. 
etc. could be interpolated, contrasting our “plenty” with the 
great scarcity of desperately-needed goods abroad. 

In discussing Bretton Woods, point out that the Interna 
tional Bank will go a long way towards making poverty 
stricken nations feel more secure, and will enable them to 
help maintain world-wide balances of currency 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would treedom trom want, tull employment, 
tood, and shelter help keep the world at peace? How did 
the Nazis take advantage of poverty and chaos to plunge 
the world into war? 

2. Do you agree with the statement: “No plan is pertect. 
Whatever is adopted will doubtless have to be amended 
time and again over the years”? Illustrate your answer with 
examples. 

8. How will (a) UNRRA; (b) the FAO; (c) the Inte: 
national Bank help to keep the oeace? Are these three 
enough by themselves? 

4. What problems, other than economic problems, might 
lead to war? 

Fact Questions 

1. What is the official name of the San Francisco Con- 
terence? 

2. What does FAO stand tor? 
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3. What conference was the first attempt of the United 
Nations to solve a common problem? 

4. Name the “Big Four” at the United Nations Conter- 
ence. 

5. Detine rehabilitation. 

6. List the two major aims of the world security organiza- 
tion proposed at Dumbarton Oaks 


QUIZ OF WORLD EVENTS — pp. 4, 5 


Contucius is often quoted as having said, “A picture 
speaks for a thousand words.” Teachers are eager for their 
pupils to get as much out of a learning situation as possible. 
With this in mind, and guided by the wholesome precept 
that in learning we should see — think — and apply, this 
Picture Quiz of World Events from September, 1944, to 
May. 1945, was developed. In this school year we have 
seen the tremendous labors of the United Nations rewarded 
by a partial success which we hope will become a completely 
successful effort towards world peace at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

There is nothing new under the sun. We must always 
took to the past to measure the possible effects upon the 
future. It seems, theretore, fitting and appropriate, that the 
stress in the Quiz of World Events should be on what the 
nature of the struggle has been, how we are achieving 
victory, and who the main characters in this world drama 
are. 

Sometimes an actual picture about something we have 
already visualized in our mind’s eye helps to clarify a hazy 
impression; sometimes the objectiveness of the suggestions 
helps to modify a distorted view. At all times pictures serve 
to capture attention, and when attended by stimulating 
questions direct the pupil’s thinking. 
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at WAY 30 1945 
50 QUESTIONS IN REVIEW 


The 50 questions listed here cover the highlights of the 
spring semester issues of Junior Scholastic — Feb. 5-May 21. 
If used as part of the VQ, score one point each and halve the 
VO score. Answers, and dates of issues, are in parentheses. 


15 QUESTIONS ON THEME ARTICLES 


\. What two nations are separated by the Curzon Line? 
(Russia; Poland; F/5.) 

2. What is Belgium’s largest seaport? (Antwerp; F/12). 

3. In what nation did Mikhailovich’s Chetnikse and Tito’s 
Partisans fight the Nazis? (Yugoslavia; M/5.) 

4. Who was Fascist dictator of Italy? (Mussolini; M/12.) 

5. What Czechoslovak territory did Hitler demand at the 
Munich Conference? (Sudetenland; M/19.) 

6. Whom did Hitler appoint as the puppet ruler of Unoc- 
cupied France? (Petain; M/26.) 

7. Who organized the Fighting French troops atte: 
France fell to Germany? (Charles de Gaulle; A/2.) 

8. What South American nation was a threat to the peace- 
loving nations of this hemisphere early in World War II? 
(Argentina; A/9.) 

9. What South American nation is called the world’s “cot- 
tee-pot”? (Brazil; A/16.) 

10. At what conference was the Declaration of Chapulte- 
pec drawn up? (Inter-American Conference at Mexico City; 
A /23.) 

11. What treaty conclyded World War I? (Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; A /30.) 

12. What was the name of the German Republic founded 
after World War I? (Weimar Republic; A/30.) 

13. What four nations will occupy postwar Germany? 
(U. S.; Creat Britain; Russia; France; Ma/7.) 

14. What is Canada’s status in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations? (Dominion; Ma/14.‘ 

15. Who led the Russian delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference? (Molotov; Ma/21.) 


15 QUESTIONS ON NEWS ROUNDUP 


|. What is the capital of the Philippines? (Manila; F/5.) 
2. What two roads were joined to become the Stilwell 
Road? (Ledo-Burma Roads; F/19.) 

3. For how many years did Hitler control Germany? 
(12; F/19.) 

4. What three nations were represented at the Yalta Con- 
terence? (U. S.; Great Britain; Russia; F/26.) 

5. At this Conference, what famous Partisan leader was 
chosen as a head of Yugoslav government? (Tito F/26.) 

6. The date for what conference was set at Yalta? (San 
Francisco Conference; M/5.) 

7. Why did Turkey, Syria and Egypt declare war on the 
Axis as late as 1945? (To gain seats at San Francisco Conter- 
ence; M/19.) 

8. How far from Tokyo is lwo Jima? (750 miles; M/19.) 

9. Name one of the two big industrial regions in western 
Germany. (Rhine; Saar; M/26.) 

10. What United Nation's troops do these generals com- 
mand: Zhukov and Konev? (Russia's; M/26.) 

11. How many members are there in the proposed Secur- 
ity Council? (11; A/9.) 

12. What is the largest Ryukyu island? (Okinawa; A/23.) 

13. What was the last Big Three conference, when Roose- 


velt met with Churchill and Stalin? (Crimea; A/30.) 

14. What was the Volkssturm? (Germany Home Army; 
Ma/14.) 

15. What nation’s armies captured Berlin? (Russia, Ma/21.) 


10 MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


1. What kind of engine propels the U. S. flying bomb? 
(Jet-propulsion; F/19.) 

2. What is meant by a “pusher-type” plane? (Propeller 
and engine are in the rear; M/5.) 

3. What nation on the Persian Gulf served as a Lend- 
Lease supply route to Russia? (Iran; M/12). 

4. Who heads the U. S. delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference? (Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; M/12.) 

5. List the permanent member nations of the proposed 


Security Council. (U. S.; Great Britain; Russia; China; later, 
", France; A/2.) 


6. What/agency sets ceiling prices? (OPA; A/16.) 

7. What rime is given to stores that sell scarce goods 
above ceiling prices (Black markets; A/16.) 

8. What kind of plane is the Shooting Star? (Jet-fighter; 
4/16.) 

9. Name one of the former Axis satellite nations not in- 
vited to the San Francisco Conference. (Finland; Hungary; 
Romania; Bulgaria; Italy; A/23.) 

10. What is chlorophyll? (Green coloring matter in plants; 
Ma/7.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON VOCABULARY 


1. What is a plebiscite? (A vote of all the people on some 


i F/5.) 
2. What is meant by “payment in kind”? (To pay back in 
the way one has taken; i.e., replace a building with a build- 
ing, railroad with a railroad, etc.; M/5.) 

3. What do the letters UNRRA stand for? (United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; M/12.) 

4. What word means the power of a state to manage its 
domestic and international affairs? (Sovereignty; M/26.) 

5. What name was given to persons in occupied countries 
who worked with the Nazis? (Collaborationists; A/2.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON MAP STUDY 


1. What island group in the Pacific is a possession of Hol- 
land? (Netherlands East Indies; F/26.) 

2. In what nation do you find the Rhone, Seine, and 
Marne rivers? (France; M/26.) 

3. What nation borders Argentina on west? (Chile; A/9.) 

4. What is Brazil’s capital? (Rio de Janeiro; A/16.) 

5. What two seas border Germany on the .north? (North 
and Baltic seas; Ma/7. ) 





Answers to Junior Scholastic’s Picture Quiz Review — pp. 4 5 


1-Dumbarton Oaks; 2-San Francisco; 3-Japan; 4-Luzon; 5-Roosevelt; 
6-Stettinius; 7-Hull; 8-There is none; 9-Crimea; 10-Roosevelt, Stalin, 
Churchill; 11-Dewey; 12-Greece; i13-robot bomb; 14-Iwo Jima; 15-China; 
16-Sad Sack; 17-Nimitz; 18-Holland: 19-Clark; 20-Sicily; 21-Stassen; 22- 
Iran; 23-Russia; 24-Okinawa; 25-Allied invasion of Europe (D-Day); 26- 
DeGaulle; 27-Mexico; 28-France; 29-Argentina; 30-Rhine: 31-Freedom of 
speech, Freedom of religion, Freedom from want. Freedom from fear: 
32-Eisenhower; 33-Willkie 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-Truman; 6-Nome; 8-soil; 9-tilt; 12-tor; 14-eke; 15-Eton; 17-S. 
A.; 18-OPA; 19-Sr.; 2l-veto; 23-eel; 25-did; 26-near; 28-Oder; 29-inn; 
31-Moscow. 

DOWN: 2-unite; 3-Molotov; 4-am; 5-net; 7-elks; 8-Stassen; 10-Ie;11- 
teacher; 13-roped; 16-nations; 20-reel; 22-odd; 24-la; 27-rim; 30-no. 
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HELP! MORE PAPER! 


If seven million persons each contrib- 
uted one envelope, the total would be 
enough to make 75,000 containers for 
blood plasma! So get a container ready 


and fill it. 
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SUMMER: 
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PLAN 
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TEACHERS 


BORROW 
°30 «300 
Entirely by Matl 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
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Low (Ms 


COST! FAST SERVICE! | 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS unti october! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments ‘til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 


If you need cash now, or will 
need it this summer, write to- 
day for Mutual's courteous, con- Bone 
fidential “Borrow By Mail” plan 
for teachers. It will be mailed in, 
a plain —~_- . NO cost. NO 
pea "representative 
will call. Ue coupon below or 
drop a card or letter to— 


Grecceseasnwecasouscssess 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 


EST. 1905 Dept. 54F Sioux City 2, lewa 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me 


by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
Teachers. 
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Off the Press 


Greece, compiled by K. Gibberd, Brit- 
ish Survey Handbooks, No. 3 ( Macmillan, 
$1). Accurate background of life, tradi- 
tions, ideas, effect of enemy occupation. 


Careers in Business for Women, by D 
Smedley and L. Robinson ( Dutton, $2.75). 
Discusses opportunities created by war, 
outlook for women, success qualifications 
from office girl to office manager. 


Competitive Debate, by G. M. Musgrave 
(Wilson, $1.25). Handy, complete, brief 
guide for debaters, coaches, and judges. 


Canada and Her Story, by M. G. Bonner 
(Knopf, $2). Simple, up-to-date account 
of history geography, every-day life, with 


photographs, table of events, maps. 


The Technique of Building Personal 
Leadership, by D. A. Laird (Whittlesey, 
$2). Inside story of business leaders, told 
by psychologist of wide, practical experi- 
ence as industrial consultant. 


Heath has brought out a tourth Edition 
of Tressler’s English in Action (Years 9 
and 10, $1.28 each; 11 and 12, $1.36 
each). Revisions based on suggestions of 
teacher-users. New emphasis on newspaper 
reading, logical thinking, reporting, etc. 


Social Work Year Book, R. H. 
editor (Russell Sage Foundation, $3.25). 
Directory ot 472 national Pur- 
poses and record of organized activities. 


New Art Education, by E. Elise Ruffini 
and Harriet Knapp. A unified and simpli- 
fied art course in separate booklets, Grades 
1-9 (American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, $3.60 for set). Full pages of diagrams 
and drawings, 


Kurtz, 


agencies. 


and a minimum of words 
opening up possibilities of expression and 
enjoyment. Creative activity in every me- 
dium linked to daily experience and prac- 
tical purposes. Three 
9 

30c each. 


Teacher's Manuals, 


Planning for American Youth, pamphlet 
summary of Education for All American 
Youth, Educational Policies Commission of 


N. E. A., 25c. 


Fun and Popularity Through Music, a 
free, illustrated pamphlet distributed by 
G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


Public Debt and Taxation in the Postwar 
World, by W. Withers ( pamphlet), League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., 
N. Y. 3, N. Y., 15c. 


Gold Star List of American Fiction, 640 
titles from years 1823-1945, Syracuse Pub- 
lic Library, Syracuse, N. Y., 40c a copy. 

The First Round, by Joseph Gaer ( Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $2.50). The story of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 


Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies 
to Individual Differences, E. Krug and G. 
L. Anderson, editors ( Nat. Council for So- 
cial Studies, $2.00, paperbound; $2.30, 
cloth). Practical classroom techniques and 
wide variety of educational materials. 

Dr. Paul S. Amidon, former Superinten- 


dent of Schools of Minneapolis, is acting 











Editorial 
Credo... 


This new booklet — just off the 
press—is available FREE OF 
CHARGE fo all teacher-subscribers 
to Scholastic Magazines. 


It is a statement of the Editorial 
Policy of Scholastic Magazines, 
prepared by Editor-in-Chief Ken- 
neth M. Gould, with a foreword 
by Publisher Maurice R. Robinson. 


For your convenience, when re- 
questing Editorial Credo, use the 
coupon below. Paste on a penny 
postcard, and be sure to give the 
address to which it is to be sent 
— your home or school address. 


FREE 
Bibliographies 





For class use 


Helpful bibliographies pub- 
lished for teachers’ use by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for timely study of: 


United Nations American Literature 


Canada 
Brazil 

Great Britain 
France 


Southwest 
Mid-Atlantic States 
The South 

The Middle-West 
Pacific Northwest 

These comprehensive bibliographies list valuable 


references, books, magazine articles, pamphlets 
and sources of additional materials. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon for Free Copies 
c= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 

TE 5-21-45 
Please send me 
FREE Bibliogra- 
phies on: 


Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


[) Canada 

') Brazil 

| Great Britain 
) France 


f) Southwest 

[) New England 

-) Mid-Atlantic States 
J The South 

(|) The Middle-West 

_) Pacific Northwest 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 
on my part, one copy of Editorial Credo. 


Name 





School 





Address 





City P. O. Zone No. 





State 
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WERE HORSES 


We'd ride along on the assurance that there will be a 
sufficient supply of paper to provide every teacher with 
all the copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES she will need 
next term. 


Though the war in Europe is won, there is no prospect now 
for an increase in W.P.B. paper quotas within the next six 
months. 


By making your reservation for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
now, you will receive improved service in deliveries of the 
September issues of the magazines. 


Your copies of Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, or World 
Week will be in your classroom when you need them. No 
waiting. 


Use the special reply postcard inserted with this issue or 
the coupon below. You have, as always, the privilege of 
revising your order after ascertaining your exact needs 
next Fall. Not until then do we send you a bill. 


THIS IS NO. 16: 
LAST ISSUE 
OF THE TERM 


PRIORITY RESERVATION for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Please reserve 





__SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Combined Edition 65¢ 
—___SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Social Studies Edition  50c 
__SENIOR SCHOLASTIC English Class Edition 50c 
—__ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ee eee 35¢ 
nin) bv abe peepee As 45c 


starting with the first September issue. This is with the 
understanding that | may change my order any time 
within 3 weeks after receipt of first issue in the Fall. 
These are the bulk classroom rates for one semester—16 issues from Sep- 


tember through Jo y. Teachers Edition desk copy supplied with each 
order of 10 or more copies. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 

















Nome ————_— Paste on Penny Postcard or use 
the postage-free order card. 

School 

ns SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

City P.O. Zone No.—— 
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AR? 
as educational consultant for General Mills, 
Inc., 400 Fourth St. South, Minneapolis 
15, Minn., which is issuing varied free ma- 
terials on nutrition. Pamphlets: A Nutrition 
Guide; Story of the Cereal Grains; Soybeans 
in American Industry. Charts: Vitamin and 
Mineral Education, Model Mill Chart. 
Write for complete list of publications. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill., issues 16 colored 
wall charts, Our Democracy, tracing 
growth, leadership, federal services, finance, 
obligations, opportunities, place in the 
world. Write for prices and description. 


Schools at War, April, 1945, gives many 
suggestions for supporting Seventh War 
Loan Drive, plans to encourage Stamp and 
Bond buying during the summer vacation. 





All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tie Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Summer Conferences 


A College tor United Youth has been 
organized in connection with the Junior 
Statesmen of America, to draw together 
representative young leaders in round- 
table discussions and link them by corre- 
spondence courses with world leaders. For 
information write E. A. Rogers, President, 
College of United Youth, Los Gatos, Calif. 


The School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pa., will hold a Conference 
on Reading Instruction, June 26-29. Write 
for information. 


The American University of Washington 
will conduct an Institute on the Position of 
the U. S. in World Affairs, June 11-July 27. 
For information, write Walter E. Myer, 
Director, 1901 F St. N.W., Wash., D. C. 


FREE INDEX SERVICE 


Owing to limited space, Scholastic 
Publications have eliminated for the 
present the semester indexes formerly 
printed and bound with the Teacher 
Edition of the last issue in May. Instead, 
a much more comprehensive printed 
index has been prepared for the current 
volumes of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic. It is avail- 
able on request to all teacher and li- 
brarian subscribers. Just jot your name 
and address on a penny postcard, say 
“I want the spring index to (name of 
publication), and mail it to Teachers 
Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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